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Hfyt  ZxviM* 


Speech  of  CHAS.  BROWN,  of  Philad’a , 

In  reply  to  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON \  of  Delaware. 


I  have  thus  far  stated  to  you,  citizens  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  character  of 
the  men  and  the  measures  of  the  Whig  party,  as 
developed  in  their  past  history,  and  here  I  might 
leave  them  to  your  calm  judgment.  I  have  said 
that  time  has  falsified  all  their  fair  promises  of 
1810,  and  all  their  charges  against  the  democra¬ 
cy  of  the  country.  They  promise  nothing  new 
now — for  they  know  they  would  not  be  believed. 
They  attempt  to  excite  no  fears  of  a  standing  ar¬ 
my  ora  sub-treasury  now — they  have  lost  their 
potency.  They  no  longer  place  theissue  ofthe  con¬ 
test  on  any  ofthe  questions  that  have  heretofore 
divided  the  parties.  The  cnly  question  now  with 
them  is  the  Tariff — the  Whig  Tariff —  and  they 
wish  to  induce  tjie  belief  that  they  are  the  on¬ 
ly  true  friends  of  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Nothing  is  now  heard  from  their  orators  or  their 
presses  about  proscribing  proscription— nothing 
about  retrenchment  and  reform — nothing  about 
one  currency  for  the  office-holders  and  another 
for  the  people — even  the  gold  spoons  have  lost 
their  gilding — and  the  “roast  beef  and  two  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  is  now  reduced  to  a  simple  question 
of  “bread'’ — at  least  so  says  the  Hon.  John  M. 
Clayton,  of  your  state— and  if  you  will  give  me 
your  attention  for  a  short  time,  I  pledge  myself 
to  show  frorn  recorded  facts,  that  of  all  the  mis¬ 
representations  ever  attempted  by  any  party  or 
any  person,  those  of  the  whig  party  in  general, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Clayton  in  particular,  on  this 
same  tariff  question,  are  the  most  reckless  and 
false. 

In  a  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  at  a 
mass  whig  convention,  held  at  Wilmington,  June 
15th,  1844,  Mr  Clayton  thus  states  the  question  : 

“The  great  question  to  be  decided  hy  that  election 
is  a  question  of  BREAD, — a  question  whether  we 
shall  abandon  the  whole  principle  of  protection  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1812,  and  adopt  in  lieu  of  it,  a  tariff  dis- 
eriuimat  ng/or  reveuue  and  against  protection.” 


And  again; 

“Protection  or  no  protection  for  the  country— 
bread  or  no  bread  tor  the  laborer." 

And  yet  again; 

“It  is  not  a  question  between  men  merely; — it  is 
not  a  question  about  honors  and  offices  and  the  re¬ 
wards  of  partizan  services;  it  is  not  a  question  about 
the  payment  of  the  State  debts,  or  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  territory;  it  is  as  I  have  said  already,  em¬ 
phatically  a  question  of  BREAD — a  question  wheth¬ 
er  we  shall  sink  the  mass  of  the  laboring  freemen  of 
this  country,  who  now  gain  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows,  to  the  level  ofthe  European  paupers, 
who  labor  for  sixpence  a  day  and  find  themselves.” 

Three  times  he  declares  it  is  a  question  of 
Bit  had,  btit  not  once  does  he  refer  to  the  Beef. 

After  thus  mak  ng  the  issue  to  suit  himself, 
he  thus  proceeds  to  speak  of  James  K.  Polk,  the 
democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency: 

“Politicians  sometimes  speak  one  way,  and  vote 
another.  #  #  #  But  James  K.  Polk  was 

never  of  that  school.  He  was,  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
word,  on  all  occasions,  an  enemy  to  protection  for 
the  laborer.  I  mean  to  try  him  by  his  acts  and 
votes.” 

“Search  the  records  of  Congress,  and  you  will 
find  that,  in  every  instance  where  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  was  attacked,  while  he  was  in  Congress,  he  was 
its  assailant,  its  constant  and  uncompromising  foe.” 

“There  was  no  more  thoroughgoing,  no  more  de¬ 
nunciatory  enemy  of  the  protective  policy,  thaa 
James  K.  Polk.” 

“With  their  new  democratic  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade ,  all  the  leaders  among  them  are  conscious  that 
they  cannot  goto  trial  before  the  country  without 
incurring  inevitable  defeat.” 

A?  it  regards  the  issue  tendered  by  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  of  “protection  or  no  protection, ”  “bread  or 
no  bread,”  i  shall  trouble  you  with  but  little 
speech,  I  know  of  no  such  question  between  the 
political  parties  that  divide  the  country — I 
know  of  no  such  question  ever  having  divided 
them,  and  I  trust  I  never  shall  know  of  any  such 
ever  dividing  them  hereafter.  So  tar  as  1  have 
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read  the  history  of  the  past,  or  understand  the 
position  of  the  present,  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  of  both  and  all  parties, agree  up¬ 
on  the  abstract  principles  c  (the  tariff,  or  a  tariff. 
As  I  understand,  the  mass  of  all  parties  agree 
that  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  economically,  ought  to  be  raised  from 
duties  on  foreign  merchandize,  so  levied  as  best 
to  protectand  promote  the  general  interest  of  the 
country — or,  to  use  the  common  language  of  the 
day,  “'by  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  pro¬ 
tection.''1  True  there  are  some  men  who  say  that 
government  ought  to  be  supported  by  a  direct 
tax,  and  that  trade  should  be  free,  but  such  men 
are  few.  There  are  also  some  men  who  advocate 
prohibitory  duties  on  all  foreign  articles  that 
come  in  competition  with  similar  domestic 
ones.  The  opinions  of  both  these  classes  are 
referable  to  local  or  selfish  interests  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  not  to  any  political  association  whatev¬ 
er.  There  is  still  another  class  of  men  who  are 
in  favor  of  very  high  duties,  for  the  twofold  object 
of  protecting  their  particular  interests,  and  of 
bringing  into  the  treasury  a  surplus  revenue  to  be 
divided  among  the  states, or  to  be  wasted  on  unne¬ 
cessary  objects.  This  class  is  composed  altogeth¬ 
er  of  whirrs,  and  is  not  so  small  as  appearances 
indicate.  M  r  C  lay  was  once  of  this  class — this  was 
the  “American  system,”  of  which  he  was  the 
“ Father ”  and  supporter,  until  the  introduction 
of  the  compromise  act.  That  act  he  said  was, 

“To reduce  the  rate  of  duties  to  that  revenue 
standard  for  which  the  opponents  of  the  system  had 
so  long  contended.” 

Mr  Polk  was  one  of  those  “opponents.”  and 
this  was  the  “protective  system”  he  always 
opposed  and  is  still  opposed  to. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  greater  part  of  both  parties 
hold  not  these  doctrines,  but  that  a  tariff  for  rev¬ 
enue  arranged  with  reference  to  all  the  interests 
of  the  country  is  the  true  theory,  and  the  one 
they  mostly  all  aim  to  have  carried  out  in 
practice.  Though  all  thus  agree  in  the  abstract, 
all  do  not  agree  in  the  details.  I  have  never  yet 
found  any  two  men  of  any  party  or  place  who 
could  ,.gree  exactly  on  the  details  of  a  tariff,  eith¬ 
er  for  revenue  or  protection,  though  both  may 
have  the  same  general  object  in  view.  This  is  a 
subject  about  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  always  differed,  and  may  differ,  with¬ 
out 'reference  to  their  political  opinions  or  parties, 
and  which  will  be  settled  by  each  man  and  each 
district,  as  will  best  promote  their  individual  and 
local  interests;  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  the 
key  to  most  men’s  opinions  and  most  members’ 
vote#  in  Congress  on  tarilfs.  This  question  1  do 
not  intend  to  discuss — it  never  has  been  nor  can 
be  discussed  or  decided  as  a  political  party  ques¬ 
tion,  nor  shall  I  trouble  you  now  with  any  such 
unprofitable  debate. 

If  the  tariff,  or  protective  policy,  was  ip- 
deed  particularly  identified  with  any  polit¬ 
ical  party,  instead  of  the  democratic  paity  being 
its  enemies,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  they  were  its  especial  friends  and  support¬ 
ers.  I  might  shew  that  every  tariff  bill  that  has 
ever  been  enacted  into  a  la 'a  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed,  has  been  so  enacted  by  the  de- 
spoefolie  party.  It  was  a  democratic  Congress 


that  passed  the  tariff  act  of  1810.  It  wa»  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  that  passed  the  tariff  act  of  1824. 
It  was  a  democratic  Congress  that  passed  the 
!  tariff  act  of  1828.  It  was  a  democratic  Congress 
|  that  passed  the  tariff act  of  1S32.  It  was  a  demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  that  passed  the  tariff  act — the 
compromise  act— of  1833.  It  was  by  democrats* 
votes  that  the  tariff act  of  1842  was  passed  by  a 
whig  Congress — and  without  them  it  could  not 
have  passed.  It  was  a  democratic  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  that  refused  in  1844  to  disturb  the 
present  tariff  act.  Nor  this  alone.  Though  whig* 
have  voted  for  all  these  acts,  yet  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  whigs  have  opposed  and  voted  against 
them  all.  These  simple  facts  from  the  record* 
are  enough  to  stamp  with  falsehood  the  charge 
that  the  democratic  party  are  the  enemies  of  the 
true  protective  policy  of  the  country,  or  the 
whigs  its  exclusive  friends. 

But  my  ob'ect  now  is  not  to  discuss  the  tariff 
question  norc  o  vindicate  the  democratic  party — 

;  it  needs  no  vindication — but  to  meet  and  disprove 
;  the  unfounded  assertions  of  Mr  Clay!  on  against 
the  course  and  opinions  of  James  K  Polk  on  this 
j  subject.  I  might  content  myself  by  replying  to 
|  these  charges  against  James  K  Polk,  by  the  sim- 
I  pie  assertion  that  Mr  Polk  never  at  any  time  in 
Congress,  expressed  himself  or  showed  himself 
opposed  to  protecting  American  labor  or  Ame 
rican  interests,  or  opposed  to  a  proper  protective 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  all  that  he  has  ever 
said,  and  all  the  votes  he  has  ever  given,  have 
been  in  support  of  that  policy,  and  I  might  give 
you  in  proof  of  this, the  fact,  that  upon  every  tariff 
act  that  was  enacted  by  Congress,  while  James 
K  Polk  and  John  ill  Clayton  were  there  togeth¬ 
er,  their  names  are  always  both  recorded  in  their 
favor.  You  will  hardly  credit  the  assertion,  after 
having  read  the  above  extracts  from  Mr  Clay¬ 
ton’s  speech,  that  James  K  Polk  and  John  M 
Clayton,  the  one  in  the  House  and  the  other  in 
the  Senate,  are  both  found  voting  for  the  same 
tariff  acts — those  of  1830 — that  of  1832,  and  that 
of  1833 — on  the  last  two,  in  company  with  Hen¬ 
ry  Clay — and  how  Mr  Clayton,  as  a  man  cf  vera¬ 
city,  could  have  made  such  general  and  sweeping 
charges  against  Mr  Polk  with  this  record  before 
him,  exceeds  my  comprehension. 

Here.  I  might  leave  the  charges  made  against 
Mr.  Polk  to  the  general  evidence  of  theirfalsi- 
ty,  but  I  intend  here,  upon  Mr  Clayton’s  own 
soil,  in  the  presence  of  his  own  friends,  to  meet 
him  on  every  particular  charge  he  has  made, and 
pledge  myself  to  show  from  the  record  that  the 
Hon.  John  M.  Clayton  has  either  ignorantly  or 
intentionally  put  forth  a  tissue  of  the  greatest 
misrepresentations  and  falsifications  of  facts 
that  ever  came  from  an  honorable  man. 

You  will  excuse  me,  citizens  of  Delaware,  if 
I.detain  you  longer  on  this  subject  than  is  agree¬ 
able  to  you  or  to  me.  The  cause  of  truth  as 
well  as  the  glorious  cause  in  which  we 
are  all  engaged — the  cause  of  democracy — re¬ 
quires  that  full  justice  be  done  to  Mr  Polk, when 
attacked  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Clayton. 

The  specific  evidences  of  the  free  trade  or  anti- 
protective  doctrines  of  Mr  Polk, as  charged  by  Mr 
Clayton,  I  shall  take  up  in  the  order  of  tiu  e  in 
which  these  facts  are  said  to  havs  transpired. 
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Although  Mr.  Polk  had  been  in  Congress  some 
years  previously,  and  had  given  several  votes  on 
the  tariff,  Mr  Clayton  finds  nothing  against  him 
until  1832.  In  that  year  he  charges  him  with 
having  voted 

First,  ‘To  reduce  the  duty  on  cotton  goods 
costing  not  exceeding  45  cents  per  square  yard 
to  12|  per  cent  ad  valorem.’ 

Second,  ‘To  abolish  the  duty  of  30  dollars 
per  ton  on  rolled  iron.’ 

Third,  ‘To  reduce  the  duty  on  salt  to  5  cents 
per  56  lbs.’ 

Fourth,  ‘And  voted  against  the  duties  on 
boots  and  bootees,  cabinet  wares,  hats  and  caps, 
whips,  bridles,  saddles,  carriages,  anil  parts  of 
carriages,  blank  books,  earthen  and  stone  wares, 
and  manufactures  of  marble,  and  also  against 
the  duty  on  wool.’ 

In  relation  to  the  first  specification,  no  such 
motion  was  made  or  voted  on.  The  motion 
was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  costing 
less  than  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard.  A  kind 
of  goods  that  needed  no  protection  at  all,  being 
made  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 

The  second  charge  is,  that  he  voted  to  abolish 
the  duty  ol  thirty  dollars  a  ton  on  rolled  iron. 
This  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  untruth. 
Every  body  would  understand  the  charge 
as  implying  a  total  abolition  of  the  duty  on  that 
article,  particularly  as  Mr  Clayton  had  charged 
Mr  Polk  with  being  a  free  trade  man,  and  yet 
the  only  vote  Mr.  Polk  gave  was  to  reduce  the 
dutyr  on  rolled  iron  so  as  to  make  it  the  same 
duty  as  was  and  had  been  levied  on  bar  iron. 

Afid  if  this  was  a  crime  in  Mr  Polk  thus  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reduce  the  duty  on  rolled  iron  in  1S32, 
what  must  have  been  that  of  Mr  Clay  and  Mr 
Clayton  in  voting  in  1833  in  favour  of  a  reduc 
tion  nearly  twice  as  great,  as  they  did  by  their 
compromise  act? 

The  third  charge  is  that  Mr.  Polk  voted  tore 
uuce  the  duty  on  salt  from  10  to  5  cents  per  56  lbs. 
It  is  singular  that  Mr  Clayton  had  not  made  the 
discovery  that  Mr  Polk  voted  in  1S30  to  reduce 
the  duty'  on  salt  not  only  5  cents  but  10  cents  a 
bushel — and  yet  such  was  the  fact!  For  this 
same  Mr.  Clayton  who  charges  it  asan  evidence 
of  anti-protection  principles  in  Mr.  Polk  to  vote 
in  1832  to  reduce  the  duty  from  10  to  5  cents  a 
bushel,  actually  voted  himself  to  reduce  it  from 
twenty  to  ten  cents  abushel  in  1830.  Mr  Clayton 
should  have  taken  the  beam  of  the  ten  cents  salt 
reduction  out  of  his  own  eye, before  he  attempt¬ 
ed  to  find  the  mote  of  five  cents  reduction  in  that 
ol  Mr  Polk. 

The  fourth  charge,  like  the  second,  is  a  falsi¬ 
fication  of  the  record;  or  at  least  a  barefaced 
attempt  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Clayton  charges  Mr.  Polk  with  voting 
against  the  duties  on  Boots,  Bootees,  &c.  &c  — 
thus  intending  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  voted 
to  let  all  the  articles  there  particularly  enumera¬ 
ted  come  into  the  country  free  of  any  and  all 
duties;  and  yet  what  was  the  fact?  Mr.  Polk 
only  voted  against  increasing  the  duty  on  those 
articles  from  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  thirty,  and 
ou  wool  and  woolens  he  voted  not  against  the 


duties ,  but  against  increasing  them  from  twenty 
five  per  cent,  to  forty  and  fifty  per  cent. 

I  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Clayton’s  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  to  form  your  own  opinion  of  the  man  who 
could  first  make  a  general  charge  against  Mr. 
Polk  of  free  trade  doctrines  that  he  never  held 
or  expressed,  and  then  to  prove  them  would  re¬ 
sort  to  such  miserable  misrepresentations  and 
falsifications  of  the  truths  of  history. 

Mr.  Clayton  ought  to  be  more  cautious,  too, 
how  he  draws  his  bow  at  Mr.  Polk,  or  he  may 
put  an  arrow  in  the  heart  of  some  of  his  own 
friends  ;  for  on  every  vote  given  by  Mr  Polk, 
numbers  of  Whigs  voted  with  him.  if  Mr.  P’s 
votes  are  so  censurable,  what  were  theirs? — or  is 
the  common  saying  not  applicable  to  them — 
“what’s  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gan¬ 
der?” 

But  I  am  not  done  with  Mr.  Clayton  or  Mr. 
Polk  in  relation  to  this  Tariff  Bill  of  1832.  I 
find  in  Gales  &  Seaton’s  Debates  of  Congress, 
page  698,  that  Mr.  Clayton,  speaking  ot  this 
same  Tariff  Bill  of  1832,  on  the  debate  on  the 
Compromise  Bill  of  1833,  thus  discourses: 

“  1  voted,  said  Mr.  C.  against  the  Bill  of  1832  for 
the  very  reason  that  Southern  gentlemen  declared 
that  it  was  no  concession,  and  I  may  vote  against  this 
for  the  same  reasons.  I  thought  it  bad  policy  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  1832.  I  thought  it  a  bad  bargain  then  and 
think  so  now.” 

And  yet,  after  this  positive  assertion  of  Mr. 
Clayton  that  he  voted  against  the  hill  of  1832, 
would  you  believe  it,  that  the  name  of  John  M. 
Clayton  is  found  upon  the  record  as  is  that  of 
James  K.  Polk,  in  favor  of  the  bill!  a  bill  which 
Mr.  Clay  also  voted  for  and  claimed  to  be  the 
author  of,  and  of  which  he  one  year  afterwards 
thus  speaks  : 

“  The  third  inode  (of  affording  protection)  wTas  at¬ 
tempted  last  session  in  a  resolution  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  submit  last  year,  and  which  in  fact  ultimate¬ 
ly  formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which  finally  passed 
both  Houses.  (Act  of  1832.)  This  was  to  raise  as  much 
revenue  as  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  no  more,  but  to  raise  it  from  the  protected 
articles.  He  regretted  most  deeply  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  would  not  suiier  this  principle  to 
prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail,  and  the  day  in  his  opi¬ 
nion  would  come  when  it  would  be  adopted  as  the 
permanent  policy  of  the  country.” 

I  need  only  say  that  in  the  bill  thus  voted  for 
by  James  K.  Polk,  the  duty  on  cottons  was  25 
per  cent — -on  salt  10  cents  per  bushel— boots  and 
bootees  $1,50  per  pair — cabinet  ware,  hats,  caps, 
kc.,  30  per  cent.— rolled  iron  $30  per  ton,  and 
li  wool  and  woolens  the  highest  rates  of  duty. 

To  judge  of  Mr.  Polk’s  votes  on  the  bill  of 
1832  correctly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  intent  and  object  ol  the  bill  was  to  reduce 
the  duties  to  the  levenue  standard,  to  prevent  a 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  and  to  allay  the  storm 
i  ising  in  the  South,  whose  dark  threatening  the 
following  year,  actually  caused  Mr.  Clay  and 
Mr.  Clayton  and  others,  to  pass  the  Com¬ 
promise  Bill,  with  lower  duties  than  in  many 
cases  was  contemplated  by  the  biil  of  1832. 

We  next  come  to  Mr.  Clayton’s  charges  against 
Mr.  Polk  in  1833 — and  this  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  was  the  year  when  the  famous  Compro¬ 
mise  act  passed,  and  when  every  American  felt 
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anxious  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country — 
when  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Clayton  and  many  other 
professed  friends  of  protection  to  the  death,  vo¬ 
ted  against  the  convictions  of  their  judgments  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  and  gave  that  fatal  stab 
to  protection  that  reduced  all  duties  to  one  indis¬ 
criminate  level  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  upon  this 
time  of  confusion  that  Mr.  Clayton  has  seized 
more  particularly  than  any  other  to  prove  the 
hostility  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  principles  of  protec¬ 
tion.  Yet,  like  the  charges  against  him  in  1832, 
do  they  all  vanish  before  the  light  of  truth.  Mr. 
Polk,  in  one  of  the  most  patriotic  and  able  speech¬ 
es  upon  the  records  of  Congress,  thus  speaks  of 
the  situation  of  the  country — and  be  it  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  speech  was  delivered  some  time 
before  Mr.  Clay  introduced  or  thought  of  his 
Compromise  act,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much 
lauded:— “It  is  no  longer,  in  my  judgment.”  says 
Mr.  Polk,  “a  question  of  cent  per  cent.,  but  a 
question  of  patriotism  and  of  country.  Let  us 
then  act  like  statesmen,  and  by  adopting  this 
measure  of  justice  endeavor  to  heal  the  discon¬ 
tent  so  prevalent  in  so  many  States,  and  thus 
preserve  and  perpetuate  our  glorious  Union  with¬ 
out  force,  civil  war,  or  the  effusion  of  blood.” 
— “  If  we  rise  without  passing  this  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  measure  not  materially  varying  from  it, 
this  Congress  will  owe  a  responsibility  to  the 
country,  and  perhaps  to  posterity,  in  which  I 
have  no  ambition  to  participate.” 

At  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  was 
it  that  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  introduced  the  Bill  of  1833,  that  Mr. 
Clayton  says  would  have  “  passed  like  a  tornado 
over  all  the  manufacturing  establishments.”  “put 
a  knife  to  the  throat  of  every  sheep  in  the  coun¬ 
try;”  and  “fed  us  on  potatoes  from  Ireland”  and 
'"bread”  from  the  “Black sea.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of 
this  bill  or  give  its  character,  for  I  have  facts  and 
arguments  for  Mr.  Clayton  more  germaine  and 
conclusive.  All  that  has  been  said  against  this 
bill  and  more,  was  said  by  the  ultra  friends  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  compromise  act,  which  Mr. 
Clayton  says  “Henry  Clay  vv.th  all  the  affec:ion 
o’  a  parent  for  the  protective  policy”  interposed 
to  prevent  the  “passag1  of  the  bill  repotted  by 
the  committee  of  waysand  means  in  the  House.” 
Now  mark  how  a  single  fact  will  dissolve  in 
air  all  Mr.  Clayton’s  fiction. 

On  the  23th  of  February,  1833,  the  above 
mentioned  bill  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  House  came  up  for  consideration, 
and  a  motion  was  mede  to  strike  it  out  and  in¬ 
sert  in  its  place  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise  Bill. 
For  this  motion  Mr.  Polk  and  95  others  voted, 
while  those  who  voted  against  it  were  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.,  Mr.  Everett,  of  Vt. 
Mr.  McKennan,  of  Pa.,  Mr.  Milligan,  of  Del., 
and  fifty  other  ultra  friends  of  protection.  Thus 
did  Mr.  Polk  vote  for  Mr.  Clay’s  Compromise 
bill  in  preference  to  that  of  the  House  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  while  the  ultra  friends  of 
protection  voted  for  the  latter  in  preference  to 
the  former.  Let  this  be  the  answer  to  a'll  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Clayton  against  the  bill  of 
the  committee  of  waysand  means,  and  Mr.  P.’s 
♦eurse  in  relation  io  it. 
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But  Mr.  Clayton  3ays,  in  speaking  of  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  House  bill  of  1833,  that  “there  was 
no  more  denunciatory  enemy  of  the  protective 
policy  than  James  K.  Polk.”  I  have  already 
said  that  there  is  not  one  word  recorded  in  all 
the  legislative  history  of  Mr.  Polk  against  the 
protective  policy,  nor  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and 
I  again  repeat  that  in  all  the  debates  of  1833  Mr. 
Polk  did  not  only  not  denounce  the  protective 
policy,  but  stood  forth  boldly  and  strongly  as  its 
avowed  advocate.  In  sp-aking  in  this  debate  he 
thus  explains  the  bill  and  defines  his  course  : 

“The  Committee  have  brought  forward  the  bill  as 
a  measure  of  compromise ,  likely  to  unite  in  its  sup¬ 
port  a  sufficient  number  of  those  representing  the 
conflicting  interests  of  different  portions  of  the  Uni¬ 
on,  to  carry  it  through  the  House.” 

“  In  preparing  the  bill  whiehthey  haveoffered,  the 
Committee  had  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  reduce 
the  taxes  to  the  standard  of  revenue  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  required,  thereby  relieving  the  people  of  so 
much  of  the  public  burdens  as  were  nolongei  needed 
for  the  public  service;  but  in  doing  this  they  kept  an 
eye  secondly  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  measure 
upon  the  existing  manufacturing  establishments 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  existing  policy.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  who  had  yielded  his  as¬ 
sent  to  this  bill  I  may  safel  y  affirm ,  desired  'o  pros¬ 
trate  die  manufactures,  nor  will  such  in 'heir  judg¬ 
ment  be  the  effect  oj  the  bill.  The  Chairman  of  the 
committee  had  confined  himself  to  a  brief  but  satis¬ 
factory  exposition  of  its  provisions  as  a  measure  of 
finance.  The  duty  has  been  devolved  upon  me  to 
show  its  effects  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country.  This  I  shall  not  do  by  declamation  but 
by  the  testimony  of  the  manufacturers  themselves 
and  Iventure  to  affirm  that  the  bill  so  far  from  pros¬ 
trati'  g  their  establishments,  affords  sufficient  inci¬ 
dental  protection  to  enable  all  such  as  are  based  on 
real,  not  borrowed  capital,  and  conducted  with  econ¬ 
omy  and  skill,  not  only  to  standunder  this  bill, but  to 
realize  greater  rates  of  profit  upon  the  capital  and 
labor  employed,  than  is  done  from  any  other  regular 
business  in  the  country.” 

Speaking  of  the  reduction  of  duties  in  the  bill 
on  various  articles  named  and  used  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  he  says : 

“  The  amount  thus  saved  in  the  shape  of  duties 
below  the  rates  of  the  act  of  1828  without  including 
the  reduction  upon  wool  is  equal  to  six  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  capital  invested  in  the  woolen  fac 
lorie<;  and  including  the  reduction  on  wool  equal  to 
eleven  per  cent.” 

In  defending  discriminating  duties,  he  says' 

11  Objections  have  been  started  to  this  bill  because 
of  the  different  rates  of  duty  which  are  imposed  on 
different  kinds  of  manufactures.  It  is  said  that  it  af¬ 
fords  more  protection  to  iron  than  to  some  other 
manufactures;  and  that  it  is  therefore  unjust.  The 
same  objection  might  be  made  toany  revenue  or  ta- 
rifflaw  that  has  ever  passed,  in  all  oi  which  discrim- 
aling  duties  have  been  imposed.” 

There  is  a  single  fact  in  the  legislative  history 
of  1S33,  that,  in  Mr.  Clayton’s  view,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  made  him  pause  before  he  anathe¬ 
matized  Mr.  Polk  as  the  uncompromising  foa  of 
the  protective  policy;  and  that  was  his  vote  to 
tetain  in  the  Compromise  hill  the  home  valua¬ 
tion.  When  this  was  inserted  in  the  bill — and  it 
was  not  in  when  Mr.  Clay  reported  it — Mr 
Clayton  said  it  would  be  seen  by  it,  “it  wa9  not 
the  intention  to  surrender  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
tection” — again,  if  this  clause  was  not  inserted, 
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“he  would  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill;” 
and  in  his  recent  Wilmington  speech  he  says: 

“  The  principle  of  the  Home  Valuation  was  a  sine 
qua  non ,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  with 
many  of  those  who,  like  myself,  voted  for  it  for  the 
purpose  avowed  by  roe  at  the  time,  of  saving  the 
Protective  policy.  We  considered  that  a  vote  fer¬ 
tile  duties  lixed  by  the  act,  to  be  assessed  on  this 
principle,  was  essentially  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  vote  for  Protection.” 

Mr.  Poltt  voted  directly  against  striking  out 
this  highly  protective  clause — this  sine  qua  non 
—  which,  according  to  Mr.  Clayton’s  own  words, 
decided  who  were  and  who  were  not  friends  of 
the  protective  policy,  and  therefore  does  he  come 
up  ever,  to  Mr.  Clayton’s  own  standard — hisovvn 
“test” — of  a  friend  to  a  protective  policy. 

[  need  only  say  farther,  that  on  the  passage  of 
the  Compromise  bill  the  vote  of  Mr.  Polk  is 
found,  as  in  the  act  of  1832,  on  the  same  side  as 
those  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  M.  Clayton. 

So  if  James  K  Polk  was  an  advocate  of  free 
trade ,  what  were  Henry  Clay  and  John  M. 
Clayton? 

Here  I  might  leave  Mr  Clayton  and  his  charg¬ 
es  against  Mr  Polk,  but  I  choose  to  follow  him 
through  them  all.  He  says  he  intends”  to  do  lull  j 
justice  to  Mr  Polk,”  so  do  I  intend  to  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  Mr  Clayton.  Though  in  doing  justice  to 
him  I  shall  neither  misrepresent  nor  falsify  the 
record  as  h  ■  has  done  to  Mr.  Polk. 

Mr  Clayton  says,  in  speaking  of  Mr  Polk — 
“The  people  shall  not  misunderstand  the  extent  of 
his  hostility  to  the  domestic  industry  of  his  country,” 
“On  the 28th  day  of  February,  183-1,  within  one 
year  af  er  the  passage  of  the  Compromise,  Mr  Hall, 
of  North  Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Slates,  introduced  a  resolution,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  procure  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  a  report  of  a  plan  accompanied 
by  a  bill,  to  repeal  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
Compromise,  under  the  pretext  of  immediately  redu¬ 
cing  the  revenue  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government;  and  James  K  Polk  of  Tennessee,  who 
was  at  that  time,  the  chairman  of  that  very  Commit 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means,  voted  for  that  resolution.” 

Now,  wha.t, citizens  of  Delaware,  do  you  think 
was  the  character  of  this  mighty  gunpowder 
piot — this  resolution  that  was  “to  repeal  the  pro¬ 
tection  guaranteed  by  the  compromise,”  and  is 
to  overwhelm  James  K  Polk  with  political  de¬ 
struction?  Here  it  is: — 

“Re.-olved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  reporting  a  plan. ,  accompanied  by  a  bill 
to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  government.” 

This  simple  resolution,  merely  to  enquire  into 
the  propriety  of  reducingthe  revenue  tothe  wants 
of  the  government,  is  dragged  from  its  obscurity 
thus  to  furnish  evidence  of  hostility  to  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff".  No  eye  but  the  Hon  John  M  Clay¬ 
ton’s  could  have  discovered  in  it  any  thing  but 
the  mere  every  day  unmeaning  resolutions  that 
are  offered  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Nor  did  the 
House  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light;  for  it  re¬ 
fused  its  consideration  when  offered,  and  nothing 
further  followed. 

But  suppose  it  was  all  that  Mr  Clayton  says 
it  was — an  attempt  to  disturb  the  compromise 
act — would  that  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 


protective  policy?  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not 
rather  have  been  the  salvation  of  it?  For  long 
befoie  the  final  reduction  of  duties  under  the 
compromise  act  had  taken  place,  the  revenue  fell 
far  short  of  the  expenditures  of  the  government, 
and  the  very  fact  that  the  democratic  adminis¬ 
tration  did  not  violate  the  compromise  act,  and 
raise  the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  resolution  so  condemned  by  Mr  Clay¬ 
ton.  is  by  Mr  Clayton  in  this  speech  imputed  as 
a  crime. 

Having  now  noticed  all  the  charges  and  speci¬ 
fications  brought  by  Mr.  Clayton  against  Mr. 
Polk,  1  beg  your  indulgence  while!  review  some 
of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  opponent,  Mr. 
Clay.  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove  that  Mr. 
C.ay  has  been  or  is  opposed  to  a  protective  tar¬ 
iff,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  tariff,  for  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  prove  that  he  has  been  in  favor  of 
all  sorts  ol  tariffs,  as  it  would  best  suit  his  pur¬ 
pose,  or  gain  him  votes.  1  know  that  it  has  been 
usual  to  call  Mr.  Clay  the  -‘father  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,”  meaning  protective  duties.  But  it 
should  be  recollected  that  such  duties  were  laid 
by  Congress  when  Mr.  Clay  was — what  his  par - 
tizans  lately  attempted  to  magnify  into  great 
importance,  but  what  proved  a  signal  failure — a 
“mill  boy  of  the  Slashes.”  He  must  have  been 
too  young  then  to  be  father  of  any  system.  He 
certainly  never  claimed  to  be  the  father  of  the 
protective  act  of  1816  or  of  that  of  1824,  nor  did 
he  vote  for  them;  and  that  of ’28  he  utterly  repu¬ 
diates. and  attempts  to  prove  upon  the  democrats, 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bronson,  as  “highly  discred¬ 
itable  to  American  legislation  ”  In  the  same 
Utter  he  says — “I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
high  tariff  being  ever  established,”  and  in  that  to 
Mr.  Meriwether  claiming  for  himself  any  thing 
else  than  the  paternity  of  hie h  tariffs  : 

•‘I  did  not  vote  for  the  Tariff" of  1828,  for  which, 
however,  Mr.  Van  Boren,  Col.  Benton,  Col.  John¬ 
son,  Mr.  Wright,  and  others  of  our  present  oppon¬ 
ents  did  vote.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  from  hat 
period  mp  exeitions  in  Congress  have  been  directed  to 
the  eduction  and  modi  fication  of  tariffs.  Thus,  in 
18321  supported  that  tariff,  which  greatly  modified 
and  reduced  the  tariff  of  1828,  insomuch  that  it  was 
supposed  by  reasonable  men  that  it  would  or  ought 
to  satisfy  the  Nullifiers  ol  South  Carolina.  The  next 
year,  1833,  I  brought  forward  the  compromise.  In 
1811  I  supported  the  tarill  of  that  year,  wltich  was 
limited  to  the  free  articles.” 

Nor  would  it  be  any  way  difficult  to  prove  Mr. 
Clay  a  friend  to  ’■free  trade,”  and  ready  and  w  il- 
lingto  place  “American  labor”  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  the  “paupm  labor  of  Europe, ”  or  the  “po- 
tatoe  growing  Irish,  and  the  grain  growing  serfs 
of  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea,” 
so  much  dreaded  by  Mr.  Clayton.  In  a  speech 
delivered  by  him  (Mr.  Clay)  in  the  Senate,  March 
23d,  1842,  he  thus  discourses  of  free  trade- 

“What  is  free  trade?  does  it  mean  a  trade  be¬ 
tween  two  nations  with  freedom  on  one  side  and  all 
soi  ls  of  restrictions  on  the  other?  Is  that  free  trade? 
Or  does  it  mean  a  trade  with  absolute  freedom?  that 
is,  with  no  duties  at  all — or  very  low  duties,  and 
strictly  equal  duties  on  both  sides?  If  that  is  the  Se¬ 
nator’s  meaning,  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  SHOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  SEE  UNIVERSAL  FREEDOM 

of  trade  established  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.” 

Again  Le  says  in  his  letter  toMr.Meriwether: 
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‘•I  never  was  in  favor  of  what  1  regarded  as  a  high 
tariff.  And  my  present  opinion  is  in  perfect  coin¬ 
cidence  with  that  of  the  whole  Whig  party  of  the 
United  States, including  Georgia, as  I  understand.it.” 

To  know  what  the  opinions  of  the  whig  party 
of  Georgia  were,  and  with  which  Mr.  Clay  says 
that  his  is  in  “perfect  coincidence,”  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  language  of  all  the  whig  mem 
hers  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  in  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  whose  speeches  Mr.  Clay  no  doubt  had 
read,  and  which  furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the 
opinions  of  the  whig  party  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Habersham,  made  a  long  report  from  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
against  protective  tariffs  and  their  “ruinous 
effects,”  and  made  a  long  speech  to  prove  them. 

Mr.  Warren  called  upon  all,  “both  whigs  and 
locofocos  of  the  South,”  to  unite  in  opposition  to 
“such  a  partial  system  of  taxation.” 

Mr.  Gamble  said  it  was  a  “monstrous  system, 
a  system  which  makes  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer,”  and  that  “it  is  high  time  for  us  to 
abandon  this  odious  (and  he  might  say  exploded) 
doctrine  in  Great  Britain.”  The  Tariff  Bill  in 
particular,  he  opposed  as  “highly  protective.” 

Mr.  Me:  riwether  said  that  “  the  power 
to  protect  domestic  mam  factures  was  denied  to 
to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution,”  and  therefore, 
“the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress  is  too 
palpably  unconstitutional  to  be  justified  for  a 
moment.” 

I  challenge  Mr.  Clayton,  or  Mr.  Any-bo- 
dy-else,  to  find  in  all  that  Mr.  Polk  has  ever  said 
ot  written,  any  thing  hall  so  strong  in  favor  of 
free  trade  as  are  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay. 

This,  strongly  as  it  is  tinctured  with  “ire.e 
trade,”  does  not  to  my  mind  cast  the  hundredth 
i  part  of  the  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
friendship  for  the  protective  policy,  as  do  other 
speeches  and  votes.of  his. 

In  1841,  when  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  came 
into  power,  it  is  well  kno  wn  that  the  duties  un¬ 
der  the  compromise  ao  had  dwindled  down  o 
far  below  the  protective  or  the  revenue  point. 
On  the  21st  of  May  1841,  a  whig  Congress  met 
I  in  extra  session,  bid  Mr.  Clay  then  propose  to 
I  raise  the  duties  on  the  protected  articles?  He 
never  ini  imated  such  an  intention.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  instead  of  thus  raising  the  protective  ar¬ 
ticles,  he  and  his  party  passed  an  act  levying 
duties  on  the  “free  articles” — the  articles  left 
free  by  the  tariffs  of  1832  and  1833, for  which  Mr 
Polk  voted  and  advocated,  as  expressly  left  free 
to  aid  the  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  ot  the  country.  I  look  upon  this  act 
of  Mr.  Clay’s,  and  so  charged  it  at  the  time,  as  a 
deadly  thrust  at  the  protective  policy  of  thecoun- 
(  try.  Then  was  the  time,  if  ever,  that  the  Ame¬ 
rican  system  needed  a  father,  that  the  labor  of 
the  country  needed  protection;  and  then  it  was 
the  laborers  called  loudly  on  Congress  for  ‘bread,’ 
t  but  Mr  Clay  and  his  whig  friends  gave  them  a 
stone.  That  these  articles  thus  taxed  by  Mr. 
Clay  had  been  left  free  to  aid  the  protective  pol- 
■  icy,  I  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  Mr.  Clay  himself.  They  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Clayton’g  notion,  the  great  pro¬ 
tective  principle  of  the  compromise  act  He 
thus  speaks  of  them  : 


“  He  could  not  understand  how  any  gentleman 
could  stand  up  in  the  face  of  all  the  exemption  which 
the  bill  contained  of  articles  used  by  the  manufac 
hirer,  and  say  that  there  was  any  intention  to  aban¬ 
don  the  principle  of  protection.” 

Mr.  Clay  says, 

“  The  fourth  mode,  in  which  protection  could  be 
afforded  to  domestic  industry,  was  to  admit  free  of 
duty  every  article  which  aided  the  operation  of  the 
manufacturers.” 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  this  was  the 
only  tariff  bill  offered  or  passed  by  the  whig  Con¬ 
gress  with  Mr.  Clay  at  its  head,  at  its  first  ses¬ 
sion,  or  until  more  than  six  months  of  the  second 
had  expired. 

Among  the  free  articles  were  two  that  Mr  Clay 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  tax,  but  failed, 
though  supported  by  a  large  number  of  his  whig 
friends;  these  were  tea  and  coffee ,  articles  used 
as  necessaries  of  life,  and  coming  in  competition 
with  none  produced  in  this  c  'untry.  On  this 
subject  I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself.  Septem¬ 
ber  1841,  he  said, 

‘He  should  vote  for  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee.  It 
was  necessary  under  his  calculations, and  as  he  found 
he  was  to  be  deserted  by  a  portion  of  his  friends, 
he  trusted  that  some  of  those  opposed  to  him 
would  vote  for  this  tax.  If  they  did  not,  the  result 
would  inevitably  be  that  at  the  next  session  the  tax 
would  be  certainly  imposed,  or  a  higher  duty  than  is 
authorized  by  the  compromise  act  levied  on  other  ar¬ 
ticles. 

“He  thought  tea  and  coffee  the  most  desirable 
things  on  which  to  raise  revenue.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  to  insert  in 
the  list  of  free  articles  tea  and  coffee,  Mr.  Clay 
and  other  whigs,  September  4,  1841,  voted  no. 

Though  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  failed  in  1841 
to  impose  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  the  latter 
succeeded  in  1842  in  inserting  it  in  the  tariff  and 
land  distribution  bill  vetoed  by  Mr  Tyler.  Thus 
shewing  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Clayton. that  Mr.  Clay’s  policy  was  to  supply  by 
protective  duties  the  amount  taken  out  of  tha 
national  tieasury  by  the  distribution  of  the  land 
fund.  For  here  we  have  the  amount  distributed, 
and  more,  supplied  not  by  duties  for  protection, 
but  by  duties  on  Tea  and  Coffee. 

In  thus  imposing  duties  on  the  free  articles, 
and  leaving  the  protected  articles  without  in¬ 
crease  of  duties  in  1841,  when  the  whig  Con¬ 
gress  had  the  power  and  the  country  needed  its 
exercise, we  see  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  their  professions  of  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  country,  or  the  protection  of  its  industry. 

But  we  are  told,  not  by  Mr.  Clayton,  but  by 
others,  that  Mr.  Polk  is  opposed  to  the  present 
tariff,  and  Mr  Clay  is  in  favor  of  it.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Clay  is  in  favor  it,  if  he  thinks  it  will  help 
his  election;  but  that  he  was  in  favor  ot  its  pass¬ 
age  or  even  gave  it  his  approbation  until  very 
recently,  I  do  most  positively  deny,  and  call  any 
and  all  of  his  friends  to  the  proof.  It  was  open¬ 
ly  proclaimed  at  Washington,  when  the  subject 
was  under  consideration,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  passage  of  any  tariff  bill  unless  the  land  dis¬ 
tribution  was  in  it,  and  the  speeches  and  votes  of 
his  Kentucky  and  other  particular  friends  gave 
strength  to  the  report.  Certain  it  is  there  is  not 
on  record  any  thing  said  or  done  by  them  to  givt 
color  of  belief  that  he  was  friendly  to  its  p&ss- 
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age.  Nor  does  there  appear  any  where  any 
thing  from  him  in  its  favor  that  I  have  seen, 
earlier  than  September  1843,  more  than  a  year 
after  its  passage,  and  then  such  an  approval !  lie 
says,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bronson, 

“I  had  resigned  my  seat  in  the  Senate  when  the 
act  of  184g  passed.  Generally,  the  duties  which  it 
imposes  are  lower  than  those  in  the  act  of  1831.  And 
without  i  tending  to  express  any  opinio  n  upon  every 
item  of  this  last  tariff  I  would  say  that  I  think  the 
provisions,  in  the  main ,  are  wise  and  proper.  If 
there  be  any  excesses  or  defects  in  it ,{of  which  1  have- 
not  the  means  here  of  judging)  they  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.” 

Why  did  he  resign  his  seat?  Why  did  he,  the 
reputed  fatherof  the  system,  after  hehad  brought 
death  upon  it  by  the  compromise  act,  abandon 
his  post  at  the  very  moment  when  his  services 
were  most  needed  to  give  it  life  again?  and  then 
such  a  letter! 

Alas,  alas!  for  the  open,  daring  Henry  Clay! 
“ Without  expressing  any  opinion'.''''  “/  would 
say  that  I  think,"  “ I  have  not  the  means  of judg¬ 
ing."  “Excesses”  or  “defects”  “ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected!”  Call  you  this  “standing  up  to  the  rack, 
fodder  or  no  fodder?”  And  yet  this  was  the  first 
intimation  we  have  of  Mr.  Clay’s  approval  of 
the  present  tariff,  and  that  too,  as  I  have  said, 
not  expressed  for  more  than  a  year  after  it  had 
been  the  law  of  the  land.  Very  recently,  I  un- 
derstam  ,  he  has  come  out  unqualifiedly  at  the 
north  in  its  favor,  but  with  all  honorable  men 
such  quibbling  ought  to  go  lor  nothing — it  is  un¬ 
worthy  a  statesman,  and  particularly  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

His  first  love ,  or  rather  his  present  real  love,  is 
for  the  compromise  act,  I  suppose,  because  it  is 
his  own  offspring.  In  his  speech  of  September 
1841,  he  urges  the  friends  of  the  compromise  act 
to  vote  for  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  or,  he  says, 
if  they  do  not,  it  will  inevitably  be  imposed  at 
the  next  session,  “  Or,  a  higher  duty  than  is  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  compromise  act  would  be  levied 
on  other  articles.”  And  again  in  the  same  debate 
he  says: 

“He  was  desirous  to  maintain  Ihe  compromise  act 
inviolate,  and  his  hope  and  belief  was  that  they 
might  by  economy  be  able  to  do  so.” 

And  again,  in  January  1842.  he  says, 

“Carry  out  then,  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  act. 
Look  to  revenue  alone  for  the  support  of  govern¬ 
ment  Do  not  raise  the  question  of  proteelion,  which 
I  had  hoped  had  been  put  at  rest.  There  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  protection  for  protection.” 

And  yet  again  to  Mr.  Merrivvether,  October 
1843,  subsequently  to  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bronson, 
in  which  is  first  found  his  qualified  approbation 
of  the  act  of  1842,  he  thus  writes: 

“I  should  have  preferred  that  the  compromise  in 
all  its  parts,  including  the  home  valuation, could  have 
been  adhered  to.” 

This  “Compromise  Act”  appears  to  bean  es¬ 
pecial  favorite  of  Mr.  Clayton  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Clay;  he  prefers  it  even  now  to  the  present 
'■‘■whig"  tariff,  as  Mr  Clay  did  until  very  recently. 
He  says  in  his  speech  at  Wilmington,  after  ex¬ 
plaining  and  praising  the  compromise  act  through 
ten  columns  of  his  speech: 

“In  my  humble  judgment,  had  the  tarifTof  1842 
been  passed  strictly  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise 
itself,  it  would  have  been  a  betler  tariff  for  promo¬ 
tion  than  the  law  now  in  force.  It  would  have  better 


guarded  Ihe  revenue  against  frauds  in  the  foreign 
valuation;  and  it  would  more  effectually  have  check¬ 
ed  excessive  importation,  which  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  curses  of  our  country.” 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
parative  meritsofthe  compromise  act, and  the  act 
of  1S42,  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  very  strange,  or 
rather  if  it  is  not  very  much  like  playing  coon 
in  Mr  Clayton  and  other  friends  of  Mr  Clay,  to 
attempt  to  cast  censure  upon  Mr  Polk  for  pre¬ 
ferring  a  the  basis  of  a  tariff  the  principles  of 
the  i  ompromise  act  to  those  of  the  act  of  1842. 
Mr.  Clay  has  expressed  his  decided  approval  of 
the  principles  of  the  compromise  act,  and 
both  he  and  Mr  Clayton  their  decided  pre¬ 
ference  to  them  over  those  of  the  act  of  1842 
—  b  sides  it  is  more  than  a  year  since  Mr  Polk 
expressed  any  opinion  of  the  act  of  1842,  at 
which  time  its  workings  had  not  been  very  well 
trit  d  nor  very  favorable.  At  that  time  even 
Mr  Clay  ‘had  not  the  means  of  judging’  of  its 
merits  or  demerits, and  preferred  the  comprom¬ 
ise  act. 

I  have  said  and  attempted  to  prove  that  Mr 
Clay  is  rather  a  late  convert  to  the  present  tar¬ 
iff  act,  nor  is  the  zeal  of  the  whig  party  general¬ 
ly  for  it  of  long  date — only  a  few  months  I  be¬ 
lieve  It  certainly  is  not  such  a  tariff  as  the 
simon  pure  whig  friends  of  the  protective  pol¬ 
icy  desired.  It  was  not  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Whig  Committee  of  Manufactures,  to  tha 
Whig  House  of  Representatives.  Mr  Fillmore 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  who  introduced  it,  stated  it  to  be  ‘on¬ 
ly  a  revenue  measure.’  Mr  Simmons,  a  whig  Se¬ 
nator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  one  cf  the  strongest 
friends  of  the  protective  policy  in  the  Senate, 
said: — 

“  It  was  well  known  that  he  did  not  agree  with 
all  Ihe  friends  of  the  bill,  in  many  particulars.  He 
admitted  it  was  not  the  best  billthat  could  beformed, 
but  he  believed  it  would  now  be  allowed  that  it  was 
the  only  measure  which  at  this  late  period  of  tha 
session  would  be  likely  to  accomplish  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  providing  revenue.  In  his  opinion,  there  was 
not  time  within  the  few  days  which  Congress  had 
yet  to  remain  in  session,  to  adjust  the  tariff  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
to  the  several  interests  concerned.” 

Mr.  Evans  of  Maine,  said  the  “bill  was  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  onerous  on  the  shij  ping  interest 
of  the  country.  Already  every  ai  tide  that  en¬ 
ters  into  the  consumption  of  ship  builders  is 
heavily  taxed” — “he  did  not  think  for  the  sake 
of  some  four  or  five  manufacturers ,  that  the 
whole  of  the  shipping  interest  ought  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.” 

Mr.  Merrick,  another  w'hig  senator  and  friend 
of  protection,  said  “it  was  a  bill  to  tax  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  agriculturists,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
manufacturers,” — that  it  was  “unjust  and  un¬ 
equal,”  and  moved  that  it  last  huttrz>o  years,  and 
said:  — 

‘His  object  was  to  give  to  the  next  congress  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  deliberate  nine  long  months  on  the 
subject  and  to  readjust  and  arrange  it  on  proper 
principles.’ 

Mr.  Preston  also  advocated  the  limitation 
amendment;  and  it  was  defeated  by  only  on* 
majority — nine  whigs  voting  for  it,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Crittenden ,  Mr.  Clay's  particular 


friend  and  the  exponent  of  his  views,  and  three 
democrats  voting  against  it,  thus  saving  it  from 
premature  death — from  being  strangled  in  its 
infancy  by  its  whig  friends. 

But  good  or  bad  as  the  present  tariff  bill  may 
be  in  the  estimation  of  these  whig  gentleman, 
and  they  seem  at  different  times  to  have  held 
very  different  opinions  about  its  merits,  what 
right  have  they  to  call  it  a ‘whig  tariff,’  or  to 
write  themselves  down  its  exclusive  friends?  i 
Did  they  pass  it  by  their  votes?  Let  the  records  of 
congress  tell.  The  tariff  bill  they  passed  was 
a  very  different  one;  but  that  was  vetoed. 

The  present  bill  was  not  such  a  one  as  they 
passed  nor  was  it  passed  by  their  votes — it  never 
would  ff.ve  become  a  law  had  it  depended  upon 
the  whig  party — that  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  i  was  in  Congress  when  it  passed  and  I 
speak  what  I  know,  when  I  say  that  there  were  I 
no  more  bitter  enemies  to  its  passage  than  some  | 
of  Mr  Clay’s  particular  friends,  and  that  but  for 
the  votes  of  democrats  it  never  could  or  would 
have  been  enacted.  That  many  of  the  demo¬ 
crats  who  voted  for  it  did  not  believe  it  the 
best  bill  that  could  be  made  is  most  true;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  many  whigs  who  voted 
for  it.  That  they  now  believe  it  can.be  made  j 
better  than  it  is,  and  better  promote  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  is  also  most  true; 
but  that  Mr  Polk  or  the  democratic  party  have  \ 
ever  proposed,  or  have  any  intention  to  repeal  it,  ' 
and  substitute  free  trade  in  its  place,  as  is  repre-  j 
sented  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  the  whigs  generally,  j 
is  most/alse. 

The  democrats  who  voted  for  it  voted  for  it 
with  all  its  faults,  rather  than  to  leave  the  gov-  | 
einment  without  revenue  and  the  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  country  without  any  protection  at 
all,  while  Mr  Clay’s  particular  whig  friends 
chose  rather  to  leave  the  government  without  j 
revenue,  and  the  country  without  a  tariff,  than 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  squander  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  states,  to  aid  them  in  their  stock  and  other 
speculations.  That  the  whig  party  did  not  pass 
it,  I  submit  the  following  facts  from  the  record, 
which  I  have  found^prepared  to  my  hand. 

On  the  passage  of  the  present  Tariff  Bill,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  August  22d,  1842, 
the  vote  stood, 

For  the  Bill,  101 

Against  the  Bill,  101 

‘The  Speaker  announced  the  vote  as  above  and 
voted  himself  in  the  negative. 

‘So  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  that  vote.’ 

Thirty  nine  whigs  voting  against  the  Bill, 
among  whom  were  Mr  Adams.  Mr  Botts  and 
several  of  Mr  Clay’s  Kentucky  whig  friends. 

Besides  these  whigs  who  voted  against  the 
Bill,  there  were  absent  whigs  who  did  not  vote, 
sixteen — making  in  all  fifty-five  whigs  who  did 
not  vote  for  the  Bill. 

After  the  above  vote,  a  reconsideration  was 
cariied,  and  a  second  trial  had,  when  it  appeared 
the  vote  stood, 

Ayes  103,  Nays  102. 

Whereupon  Mr  Clay’s  Kentucky  Whig 
Speaker,  Mr  White,  again  voted  No,  rraking  a 
tie  vote,  and  thus  defeating  the  Bill  a  second 


time.  At  this  juncture,  two  whig  members 
who  had  dodged  the  vote, now  voted  for  the  Bill, 
and  thus  it  was  carried. 

During  all  this  time,  twenty-one  Democ  ratie 
members  voted  steadily  for  the  Bill,  thong  h  in 
several  of  its  details  not  agreeable  to  them. 

On  the  last  vote,  another  of  Mr  Clay’s  Ken¬ 
tucky  Whig  friends,  Mr.  Sprigg,  voted  against 
the  Bill,  making  out  of  eleven  whig  members 
from  that  state,  eight  who  voted  against  the 
Bill. 

So  much  for  the  passage  of  the  ‘whig’  tariff 
through  the  whig  House  of  Representatives,  and 
now  I  intend  to  show  from  the  same  source, 
how  it  got  through  a  Whig  Senate.  I  wish 
you  to  bear  in  mind  also,  that  Mr  Adams 
and  other  leading  Whigs  had  for  more  than  two 
months  asserted  that  the  country  was  without 
any  tariff,  and  that  there  existed  no  legal  right 
to  collect  one  cent  of  duties  on  any  article  im¬ 
ported. 

The  Bill,  after  it  had  escaped  from  the  House 
by  the  skin  of  its  teeth,  came  up  in  the  Senate 
for  a  final  vote  on  the  27th  August,  1842,  and 
the  vote  stood, 

Yeas  24,  Nays  23 — One  majority. 

Four  democrats  voting  for  it,  and  nine  whigs 
against  it,  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  among 
them. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken,  Mr  White, a  Whig 
Senator  from  Indiana,  said: 

‘Without  the  votes  of  the  opposition,  Congress 
would  have  to  adjourn  without  giving  any  rev¬ 
enue  to  the  government.'  For  this  aid  he  thank¬ 
ed  them. 

Mr.  Moorehead  said,  ‘he  congratulated  the 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  in 
having  come  forward  to  rescue  the  country  and 
the  government  in  their  need.' 

This  bill  thus  opposed  by  whigs,  and  passed 
against  their  votes  and  wishes,  have  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  now  seized  upon  as  their  only 
hope — their  last  plank — on  which  he  is  to  float 
into  the  Presidency. 

The  sincerity  of  the  present  enthusiastic  re¬ 
gard  of  Mr.  Clay  and  bis  party  for  the  present 
tariff,  and  their  painful  anxiety  for  its  safety,  may 
well  be  questioned, when  we  reflect  upon  the  rude 
treatment  it  received  from  them  at  its  birth,  and 
the  coldness  with  which  they  looked  upon  it  in 
its  infancy.  To  me  it  is  apparent  that  their  le- 
cent  and  present  friendship  is  more  from  party 
political  calculations  than  from  anything  national 
or  patriotic.  In  1840  they  declared  that  the 
country  never  could  or  would  prosper  unless  it 
was  under  a  Whig  administration — they  went 
for  change — and  promised  a  thousand  blessings 
upon  every  body  and  every  interest,  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  place  the  Government  in  their  hands. 
The  people  in  an  evil  hour  did  so,  but  it  was  the 
will  of  Providence  that  they  should  not  be  al- 
i  lowed  to  hold  that  power  long.  They  failed,  as 
they  say  themselves,  to  carry  out  their  plans  ; 
and  yet  time  went  on.  and  the  country  became 
!  prosperous  without  a  Whig  administration  or 
]  Whig  measures. 

i  This  falsified  all  their  assertions  in  1840.  If 
,  the  country  could  prosper  without  a  Whig  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  without  the  consummation  of 
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Whig  measures,  what  could  they  say  in  1814  to 
induce  the  people  again  to  entrust  them  with 
power?  In  this  dilemma  they  looked  over  all 
they  had  done,  or  tried  to  do,  during  the  biiel 
period  of  their  political  life,  and  among  it  all 
was  there  nothing  that  they  dared  to  seize  upon 
but  the  Tariff  act.  The  country  was  prosper¬ 
ous,  and  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  sound, 
without  a  Bank — they  date  not,  therefore,  place 
the  issue  upon  the  Bank.  They  had  falsified 
all  their  promises  of  retrenchment  and  reform, 
and  proscribing  proscription,  and  every  thing 
else — they  therefore  dared  not  place  the  issue  up¬ 
on  any  or  all  of  them.  What  could  they  do  but 
seize  upon  the  Tariff?  And  little  as  is  their 
hold  upon  it,  or  their  right  to  claim  it  as  their 
own,  it  is  all  the  political  capital  they  have — all 
they  dare  turn  to  of  all  the  many  acts  proposed 
or  performed  during  their  two  year’s  administra¬ 
tion  in  Congress.  Who  can  blame  them,  then, 
for  taking  such  a  death  grasp  of  this  last  plank 
left  them  to  stand  upon? 

Whether  the  present  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  solely  or  mainly  attributable  to  the  present  ta¬ 
riff  act.  is  a  question  too  new  to  be  fully  settled. 
If  it  is  meant  by  the  Whigs  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  arises  from  the  Tariff  keeping 
foreign  merchandize  from  coming  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  thus  leaving  the  country  to  be  supplied 
by  our  own  productions,  then  facts  are  against 
them;  for  at  no  time  for  the  last  four  years,  not 
even  in  18  10-1-2,  when  the  tariff  was  at  its  low¬ 
est,  did  there  so  much  foreign  merchandize  come 
into  the  country  as  is  coming  in  now  under  the 
present  tariff.  Yet  it  is  asserted  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to  increase  home 
productions  and  diminish  foreign  importations.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  the  amount 
of  present  imports,  but  they  are  unquestionably 
far  beyond  what  they  were  in  1840-1-2. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  discuss  the 
merits  ol  the  present  tariff  question,  hut  I  may 
he  allowed  to  say  that  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  apparent  present  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  not  less  attributable  totbe  tariff'  act 
of  1812,  than  to  the  small  importations  and 
large  exportations  of  past  years, and  particularly 
to  that  of  1840-1-2,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  no  National  Bank  to  inflate  and  derange  the 
currency  and  exchanges.  To  this  last  are  we  main¬ 
ly  to  look  for  true  protective  policy.  No  tariff  of 
duties  however  high  they  may  be  laid,  can  ever 
be  of  any  avail  while  we  have  a  National  Bank 
or  a  banking  system  of  any  kind  that  can  expand 
and  contract  the  currency  of  the  country  at  will 
— yet  such  a  trank  and  such  a  banking  system, 
form  the  most  prominent  feature  of  whig  meas¬ 
ures. 

That  there  are  men  associated  with  the  de¬ 
mocratic  party  opposed  to  this  and  all  other 
protective  tariffs  is  true;  and  so  there  are  men, 
and  many  of  them  too,  associated  with  the  whig 
party  equally  opposed  to  it.  The  tariff 
never  has  been  made  a  parly  question,  and  if 
the  people  of  this  country  are  true  to  them¬ 
selves  they  will  never  let  ambitious  politicians 
thus  use  it.  The  use  that  has  already  bien  made 
of  it  by  Mr.  Clay  has  done  irreparable  injury  to 
the  country.  While  it  suited  his  ambitious  views  | 


to  urge  on  his  high  tariff  policy,  misnamed  the 
“American  System,”  even  to  the  verge  of  civil 
war,  bloodshed  and  disunion,  he  urged  it  madly 
on.  When  he  had  thus  raised  the  storm  of  mad¬ 
dening  passions  to  their  height,  and  by  his  policy 
had  created  the  necessity  for  governmental  pro¬ 
tection  for  many  interests  of  the  country,  he, 
Henry  Clay,  was  the  man  to  strike  down  his  own 
American  system  and  at  a  single  blow  level  all 
protection,  and  leave,  as  did  his  compromise 
law,  the  country  in  1842  withoutany  tariff.  His 
whole  course  of  policy  and  action  has  been  to 
build  up  and  destroy  as  bes*  might  suit  his  own 
selfish  ends — to  promote  through  banks  and 
tariffs  high  fictitious  prosperity  at  one  time,  and 
panic  and  pressure  at  another.  All,  all  his  course 
has  been  to  raise  the  whirlwind  that  he  might 
direct  the  storm;  and  this  it  is  that  caused  his 
continual  changing  and  vacillation  in  relation  to 
the  tariff. 

This  is  the  history  of  Mr.  Clay  and  h's  tariff 
policy.  What  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Polk?  Let 
his  whole  life  answer.  It  has  been  patriotic, 
calm,  steady  and  consistent  from  beginning  to 
end.  His  doctrine  and  that  of  the  party  that  sup¬ 
port  him  is  protection  to  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity — privileges  to  none.  In  his  speech  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  January  1833,  he  expressed  his  views 
that  the  tariff  should  be  kept  to  the  “standard 
of  revenue  that  the.  government  required,"  and 
that  it  he  levied  so  as  to  ‘  afford  sufficient  inci¬ 
dental  protection ”  to  all  the  substantial  interests 
of  the  country. 

From  that  day  to  this  all  his  speeches,  votes 
and  letters  express  and  carry  out  the  same  sound 
doctrine.  In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Kane,  he  thus 
reiterates  the  sentiments  that  he  expressed  ele¬ 
ven  years  before  in  Congress: 

‘I  am  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  such  a  one  as 
will  yield  a  sufficient  amount  to  the  Treasury  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  the  Government  economically 
administered  In  adjusting  lie  details  of  a  revenue  ta¬ 
riff,  I  have  heretofore  sanctioned  such  moderate  dis¬ 
criminating  duties,  as  would  produce  the  amount  of 
revenue  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  reason¬ 
able  incidental  protection  to  our  home  industry.” 

“In  my  judgment, it  is  the  duty  of  the  government, 
to  extend,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so,  by 
its  revenue  laws  and  all  other  means  within  its  pow¬ 
er,  fair  and-jnst  proteciion  to  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  whole  Union,  embracing  agriculture,  martufac- 
ures,  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  navigation.” 

How  nobly  does  this  consistency  contrast  with 
the  ever-changing  course  of  Henry  Clay — trim¬ 
ming  his  sails  to  catch  every  popular  breeze. 
Had  Mr.  Polk’s  doctrines,  which  he  so  eloquent¬ 
ly  urged  upon  Congress  in  1833,  been  carried 
out,  how  different  would  have  been  the  scenes  of 
the  last  ten  years.  No  surplus  revenue  would 
have  accumulated  to  prompt  to  large  expendi¬ 
tures  or  be  distributed  among  the  states  to  pro¬ 
mote  speculations  that  ended  in  wide-spread  state 
debt  and  individual  ruin.  Nor  would  the  duties 
on  foreign  merchandize  have  sunk  as  they  did 
under  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  bill,  until  they  af¬ 
forded  neither  protection  nor  revenue,  but  all 
would  have  gone  on  steadily  and  prosperously. 
Mr  Polk’s  whole  course  shows  that  he  is  for  leav¬ 
ing  free  every  thing  that  aids  the  industrial 
classes  in  their  pursuits,  and  Joes  not  copse  ja 
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competition  with  their  production*, and  to  raise  bv 
moderate,  discriminating  protective  duties  on  all 
that  doe*  come  in  competition  with  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  economical 
expenses  of  the  government.  This  is  the  true 
democratic  ground — the  true  interest  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  system  every  true  demo* 
erat  will  support,  and  leave  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends  their  system  of  taxing  tea  and  cofif se,  and 
all  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  that  they  tnay 
get  money  to  distribute  among  the  States  again — 
to  make  high  tariff's  at  one  time  and  destroy  them 
at  another,  and  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try  continually  in  the  market  for  their  political 
advantage.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
not  to  be  deceived  by  whig  issues  or  whig  false¬ 
hoods;  they  will  look  to  the  facts,  and  inquire 
what  party  it  was  that  passed  the  many  tariff 
acts  of  1816-24-28-32,  under  which  the  country 
prospered — they  will  inquire  who  claimed  the 
merit  of  striking  down  that  tariff— they  will  look 
to  what  a  whig  Congress  would  have  done  in 
1842,  had  it  not  been  for  democratic  votes,  and 
they  will  judge  truly  who  are  the  true  friends 
of  the  country — who  best  can  be  relied  upon  in 
the  hour  of  danger. 

There  is  another  charge  made  by  Mr  Clayton, 
not  against  Mr  Polk,  but  against  the  democratic 
administration  of  Mr  Van  Buren,  which  for  the 
effrontery  of  its  misrepresentations  exceeds  if 
possible  any  a  ade  against  Mr.  Polk. 

He  says  : 

“How  stood  the  facts  on  that  day?  (June  30,  1841.) 
We  had  actually  incurred  a  national  debt  of  more 
than  $20,000,000,  atthat  very  time,  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  tarifl'lhan  20  per  cent,  and  that,  too, 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  land  fund,  and  bank  stocks 
and  bankdividends  besides.  Our  revenue  had  sunk 
so  low  that  the  credit  of  the  nation  was,  at  that  very 
moment,  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  We  had 
borrowed  on  that  credit  till  foreigners  would  not 
lend  us  another  dollar,  and  in  our  own  market  the  6 
per  cent,  certificates  ofthe  loan  redeemable  in  twen¬ 
ty  years,  could  rot  be  sold  to  any  considerable 
amount,  for  any  thing  like  their  par  value.  We  had 
approached  the  very  verge  of  national  bankruptcy, 
and  but  for  the  Whig  revolution  of  1S40,  which  had 
elected  a  Whig  Congress  to  decide  our  fate,  we 
soould  at  that  moment  have  been  in  imminent  peril 
of  national  repudiation.” 

And  again : 

“Although  they  (the  democrats)  continued  in 
power  from  the  passage  of  that  law  until  the  year 
1841,  they  neve/  attempted,  in  a  single  instance,  to 
provide  either  by  prospective  legislation  or  by  any 
Executive  regulation,  for  any  mode  of  assessing  du¬ 
ties  on  the  Home  Valuation,  nor  did  they  attempt  to 
pass  a  law  raising  the  duties,  prospectively,  after  the 
30th  of  June,  1842,  to  the  real  wants  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,-  although  they  knew,  as  well  through  the 
whole  session  of  Congress  of  1840*1,  as  we  know 
now,  one  or  both  of  these  measures  ought  to  be  pros¬ 
pectively  adopted,  to  save  the  government  from  the 
danger  of  bankruptcy.” 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  induce  the  belief  that 
in  consequence  of  the  neglect  or  default  of  the 
democratic  administration  of  Mr  Van  Buren 
the  country  had  been  run  in  debt,  and  brought  to 
bankruptcy.  Now  let  Us  examine  the  facts.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress,  dated  May  19, 
1843,  in  which  the  whole  debt  of  the  govern¬ 


ment  on  4th  of  March,  1841,  the  day  when  Mr 
Van  Buren  went  out  of  office,  is  put  down  at 
$8,341,555  70,  which,  after  deducting  debts  as* 
sumed  by  the  government  for  the  cities  ofthe  Di»- 
trict  of  Columbia,  redeemed  treasury  notes,  and 
toher  improper  items,  was  in  reality  but  a  little 
over  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Nor  had  the  credit  of  the  Government  at  any 
time  been  doubted  or  impaired  during  Mr.  Van 
Buren’s  administration.  He  had  never  required 
a  loan ,  and  had  only  issued  some  five  millions  of 
Treasury  notes.  These  notes,  the  only  marketa¬ 
ble  debt  of  the  Government  at  that  time,  though 
only  drawing  five  per  cent  interest,  always 
passed  at  par  and  above  it;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  22d  of  March,  1842,  more  than  a  year  after 
the  Whig  administration  came  into  power,  that 
they  sunk  belcw  it.  Then,  and  for  some  tima 
afterwards,  it  is  true,  that  the  credit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  sunk  so  low  that  Treasury  notes  draw¬ 
ing  six  per  cent  interest  were  at  a  discount,  and 
no  one  would  take  the  Government  loans  at  any 
price.  The  cause  of  this  was  plain.  The  Whigs 
ha-i  been  in  power  more  than  a  year — had  held 
one  entire  session  of  Congress— had  squandered 
the  money  of  the  government  by  making  large 
and  improper  appropriations,  and  by  distributing 
it  among  the  States-— had  provided  no  mode  of 
raising  adequate  revenue,  no  tariff,  to  supply  their 
extravagance  and  waste.  They  had  falsified  all 
their  promises  of  retrenchment,  and  had  exerted 
all  their  energies  in  passing  “  bankrupt  laws,  ” 
and  in  making  Banks  and  Fiscal  Agents,  and  de¬ 
vising  plans  to  alter  the  Constitution  and  destroy 
the  whole  character  of  the  Government. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reckless  career  of  squan¬ 
dering  the  public  money  and  neglecting  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  public  wants,  it  was,  that  the  credit 
of  the  Government  fell.  And  it  did  fall ;  and 
never  would  have  risen  a*:ain,  had  not  Mr.  Tyler 
in  part  checked  Mr.  Clay  and  his  associates  in 
their  profligate  career,  and  the  people  come  up 
in  their  might,  as  they  did  in  1842,  and  elect  a 
majority  of  Democrats  to  Congress  and  the  Stats 
Legislatures,  and  thus  save  the  country,  its  cre¬ 
dit  and  its  institutions,  from  the  destructive  hands 
that  in  the  madness  of  1840  had  got  unholy  pos- 
I  session  of  the  Government. 

What  effrontery  then  is  it  not  l'or  Mr.  Clayton 
to  impute  the  fallen  credit  of  the  Government  to 
the  Democratic  party,  when  it  did  not  fall  until 
|  more  than  a  year  after  the  Whig  party  came  into 
|  power?  Nor  is  it  less  effrontery  for  him  to  im- 
!  pute  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  country  upon 
the  democrats  for  not  passing  a  new  tariff  act  in 
|  view  of  a  deficient  revenue,  when  his  own  par  ty 
j  in  Congress  went  on  tor  a  year  and  a  half  under 
a  more  deficient  revenue,  distributing  the  publi* 
money,  and  increasingthe  public  debt,  and  leav¬ 
ing  untouched  the  whole  tariff  question.  When 
they  did  enact  one,  I  have  already  shown  how  it 
was  done. 

I  have  said  the  public  debt  left  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration  was  about  five  millions 
of  dollars.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1843,  the  day 
on  which  the  Whig  Congress  expired,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tieasury  stated  to  Congress  tha 
debt  of  the  Government  at  $27,394,261  13,  ma¬ 
king  an  increase  of  the  public  debt  during  these 
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two  years  of  Whig  economy,  retrenchment  and 
reform,  of  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  much  more  of  this  speech  of  Mr. 
Clayton’s,  that  is  equally  void  of  truth  and 
fairness,  but  I  have  already  extended  my  re¬ 
marks  too  far  and  must  stop.  In  conclusion  per¬ 
mit  me  to  say  to  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  friends,  if 
in  anything  I  have  said,  he  or  they  shall  think  I 
have  done  him  or  them  injustice,  I  am  ready  to 
meet  him  before  the  people  of  Delaware,  and  dis¬ 


cuss  not  only  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Clay  on  the  Tariff, 
but  Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  all 
other  men  and  measures  that  have  divided,  or  do, 
or  may  divide  the  two  parties;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  his  professions  of  the  disinterested  anxi¬ 
ety  of  himself  and  party  to  get  “  j Bread"  for 
the  11  Laborers”  of  the  country,  I  think  I  can 
show  very  clearly  that  the  real  object  of  all  their 
exertions  is  to  get  the  “  loaves  and  fishes"  and 

OFFICES  FOR  THEMSELVES. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Pennsylvanian: 

Gentlemen: — Having  seen  the  letter  of  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Clayton,  to  which  you  refer  in  your  remarks 
of  this  morning,  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  you  are 
right  in  asserting  the  truth  of  my  statements.  It  will 
be  found  on  investigation  that  every  word  and  every 
vote  published  by  me  as  having  been  spoken  and, 
given  by  Mr.  Polk,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clayton  and 
others,  have  been  carefully  taken  from  the  record, 
and  are  correct  to  the  letter.  They  can  be  proved 
so,  either  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  honorable  man;  and  I  can  also  prove  from  the 
same  undeniable  source,  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
misrepresentations  and  falsifications  of  the  Hon. 
John  M.  Clayton. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Clayton  has  been  pleased  to  refer 
to  our  relative  respectability,  I  have  of  course 
nothing  to  say;  this  is  a  question  for  others  to  de¬ 
cide  upon;  but  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  remark 
that  whatever  of  doubt  may  have  previously  exist¬ 
ed  in  a  comparison  of  this  kind,  there  can  be  none 
now.  No  decent  sober-minded  man  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  or  published  such  coarse  vulgarity.  I  could  not 
possibly  exhibit  Mr.  Clayton’s  character  in  a  stronger 
light  than  he  displays  it  himself.  But  there  is  not 


and  cannot  be  any  question  of  character  between  ns 
The  issue  is  one  of  facts ,  in  relation  to  men  and 
measures.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  an  affair 
of  proof  and  demonstration. 

I  perceive  that  the  editor  of  the  United  States  Ga¬ 
zette  also  charges  me  with  misrepresentation,  and 
presuming  that  he  will  not  emulate  the  example  of 
Mr.  Clayton  in  endeavoring  to  shield  himself  behind 
an  assumption  of  superior  respectability,  I  invite 
him,  therefore,  to  designate  where,  in  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  deviated  from  the  truth  in  reference 
to  any  fact  or  any  person. 

As  to  the  article  in  the  Delaware  Journal,  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Clayton,  it  shall  receive  notice  if  it  seems 
torequire  it; but,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  toobserve 
that  there  must  be  no  small  share  of  conscious  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  cause  which  attempts  to  escape  from  an 
examination  of  fact  by  an  assault  upon  character, 
and  would  avoid  the  force  of  evidence  by  a  pretence 
of  superiority  to  those  who  quote  from  recorded 
proofs.  If  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton  is  content  with  such 
feeble  vindication  as  this  affords,  he  is  welcome  to 
the  doubtful  honor.  Yours,  &c., 

CHAS.  BROWN. 

Philada.  Aug.  15th,  1844. 


[. For  sale  at  the  Office  of  “The  Pennsylvanian”  at  @1  per  100.] 


